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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Wash:sgton City, March 29tL, 1850. 

On tiio 6th instant, the writer of the following pages forwarded to the 
Editor of the New York Evening Post a communieatiou headed " Sla- 
very and Slaveocracy." It was the first number of a series of articles which 
it was contemplated to publish in said paper. These articlca were intend- 
ed to be digested leisurely, so as to afford proper time to investigate con- 
siderately " tho absorbing question of the day," by expounding with care 
and accuracy the provisions of the Constitution which have a bearing on 
the subject of slavery. Two articles had been written when it was aseer- 
taiaed, on the 16th instant, that the Editor of the above mentioned New 
York paper declined to publish them, and tho original plan was in conse- 
quence given up. However, portions of the manuscript having been read 
to a few friends, the writer has been induced to publish the result of his 
investigation in a pamphlet form. It will be divided in two parts. The 
first part, now published, contains a portion of the first article forwarded 
on the 6th instant to the Evening Post, and the whole of the second arti- 
cle, dated three days later. 

This FIRST PART comprehends an espositioa of the whole question, and 
of the various points intended to be treated ; it points out a remarkable 
and characteristic novel fealure of the Constitution of 1788, which con- 
trasts materially with the nature of the compact agreed upon, under the 
articles of confederation, by the "United States of America;" it de- 
monstrates the complete fallacy of the new fangled theories concerning the 
rights of the South, &c. &c. ; it, establishes irrefutably the right of Con- 
gress to legislate on territories — ^to form or create new states — and to re- 
quire, as an indispensable condition to the admission of any new state into 
the Union, that the Constitution of any such state shall prohibit slavery 
within its bcfrders and junsdiciion. 

The SECOND PABT will be published separately, and will contain 

Ist. An examination of " thenovelfeature intheform of governments," 
which is designated in the first part as being peculiar to the Constitu- 
tion of I7S8, wherein it will be shown and demonstrated, that this "novel 
feature" has not been as yet properly defined and appreciated by pub- 
lic writers, and that it constitutes a connecting link between the People of 
the various states, which renders all attempts at disunion by sectional fae- 
tions, however formidably organized, utterly impossible. 

2d. A brief analytical review of the most important speeches delivered 
this session of Congress on the slavery question. 

3d. An analysis of the causes which have brought about a most strildng 
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change in tU views expressed on tto subject of slavery by the slavehold- 
ers of the present generation as compared with those entertained on the 
same point, by the slaveholders who framed the Constitution. This analy- 
sis to be followed by a. careful research of the causes and circumstances 
which originated slaveocracy in the United States ; this research will he 
illustrated by a brief outline of the spirit, the tactics, and the general or- 
ganization of said "slaveocracy." 

4th, Remarks explanatory of that clause of the Constitution which 
provides, Art, XII, of the amendments, that " the pmeers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, rior prohibiledby it io the Stales, 
are reserved to to the States respectively, or (o the Peopfe, "—showing 
that these " powers" imply, of course, such powers only as maybe 
■within the attributes of any State, in its indimdual capacity ; and can- 
not apply to those " powers" which are inherent to a sovereign jurisdic- 
tion of a ijeneral character, sucb as has been conferred to Congress by 
the Constitution, because Art. I. Section X, of said instrument, prohibits 
the States expressly from exercising « power" of a " general character." 

One word concerning the object in view of the writter may not be out 
of place. He has no partizan predilections to advocate, no interested mo- 
tives to subserve ; tlie vindication of truth on ijuestions of national impor- 
tance is the only subject which has over impelled him to surmount his na- 
tional repugnance to elaborate his views so as to be able to carry into others 
the conviction of his own mind. Being an attentive observer of passing 
events, he has remarked, particularly for the last 15 years, that fie slave- 
ocrat accuses the abolitionist and the free soiler of violating the Constitu- 
tion, which said slaveocrat pretends to respect, and vice versa; while on the 
other hand the political writers and demagogues of both the Democratic 
and Whig parties vie with each other to misfify the plain import of that in- 
strument, by creating numberless false issues. Well, " the object in view" 
of the writer, is to carry into others the conviction of his own mind, by ei- 
poundingjailhfulbj, and conscientiously the Constitution which all pretend 
to respect, and which all, more or less, seem to misunderstand. 

The two articles originally written for the Evening Post, bore the as- 
sumed signature of " Jefferson," it has been accordingly preserved in 
this FIRST PART ; but the writer intends after the publication of the se- 
coNn PAET, to condense the two parts into one, and publish it under his 
own name. Although no attacks on the motives of individuals will be 
found in these pages, still, opinions will be freely expressed on the acts 
of public men, without regard to high names, whenever the "vindi, 
cation of truth" will require it, and it becomes, in such a case, the duty 
nf « — .„;„„.;™3 ^jjjgp^ ^^^ ,jj ^jjj,;j^j^ ,.^^^^ resDonsibility. 
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SLAVERY AND SLAVE OCR AC Y-NO. 1. 

Waskikgtcn, March 6th, ]850. 

The purport of the flrsl and second mimbere of tliis series of articles 
is to estabJiah the following points : 

_ First — That Confjress has the right to require, as an iadispensahle con- 
dition to the admission of any new States into the Union, thai the Cmsti- 
lution of siich new Stales shall prohibit slavery within its borders and ju- 
risdiction. 

Second — That the mystification now existing in the United States on 
the question of slavery, and the consequent difficulty of its settlement, ori- 
gmates in the discrepancy and striking contrast esiating between the views 
entertained on that question by the slaveholders who framed the Constitu- 
tion of 17SS, and the extraordinary doctrines now urged by the slaveoorats 
of 1850. 

The investigation of the facts relative to Uieae points will require an ex- 
tended developement, which will prove to be a searching analysis of the 
whole question. 

From the time of the adoption of the Constitution to this day, the 
right of Congress to legislate on the subject of slavery has been asserted 
to be included within its delegated powers. On the other hand, that 
" right" has occasionally been contested, and of late years it has been 
strenuously denied to exist by the Attorneys of an organized sectional con- 
stitaency. The fact, however, that Congress has actually legislated re- 
peatedly on the above subject is undisputable, aud even those who have de- 
nied the " right" have invariably voted for its exercise whenever a com- 
promise has been agreed upon as f« its limits and partial restriction : this 
has been the ease at the time of the Missouri Compromise, of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, of the passage of the Oregon territorial bill, &c. The con- 
troversy as to the "right" has, nevertheless, become a subject of strife be- 
tween the contending parties, and the written matter which has been wast- 
ed and published on both sides of the question would fill up hundreds of 
volumes; the subject is now, therefore, less understood and more mj^tified 
than eveV, and the popular mind is thereby nearly bewildered in doubt at 
a peculiar juncture of our public afiairs when a mystification of said sub- 
ject is likely to be injurious. — It is intended to clear up said mystification in 
the course of the following caim and dispassionate investigation on Sla- 
TERv AND Slaveocracy, and in order that my remarks may be clearly 
understood, it is proper to state, at the outset, the precise meaning intend-, 
ed to he conveyed by using the words — Slavery and Slaveocracy — ^in con^ 
trast to each other. Slavery is intended to apply to the state of humatt 
servitude as it existed in the United States from the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the adoption of the Constitution in 1788, when the 
leading slaveholders of that period considered " slavery" as a violation 
of natural and human rights, and as an evil which they felt it their duty 
to resti-ict, and at the proper time to abolish. Slaveocracry is meant 
tfl apply to the existing organization of the slaveholders of our time, who 
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have an altogether different vieir of human bondage, as they affect to 
look upon said bondage as a bkssing, which it is their mission to propagate 
and lo extend. 

The heterogeneous mass of conflicting opinionsand of absurd views and 
notions diffused by the Press on the subject of slavery, naturally demands 
first the attention of the investigator. The Constitution of the United 
States is invoked on both sides of the question as being the true guide and 
the proper authority, but it is generally found out on carefully expounding 
its provisions, that the partizaa writer, or the sectional orator, has quoted 
only Buch portions of said provisibns as may be misconstrued in leading 
public opinion astray by specious and unwarrantable inferences. As to the 
principal original cause of the confiioting opiDions, &c,, above stated, it 
may be traced up and is directly attributable to the fact, that a very stri- 
king and material difference exists in the views entertained oa the subject 
of slavery by the slaveholders who participated ia framing the Constitu- 
tion, and the slaveholders of the present generation. 

The general sentiment of the slaveholders from the year 1776 to 1788 
was, at that eventful period, openly and clearly manifested by their pro- 
fessions and by their acts ; slavery was looked upon by them, not only as a 
curse bsqueatJied to them by the British Government, but as a social and 
political evil which, they keenly felt, it was their duty to mitigate and to 
restrain as much as possible. The actual views of the slaveholders of the 
present generation took their rise about the year 1835, when the faJse and 
degrading doctrines which an Apostle of a new-fangled creed, Mr. J. C. 
Calhoun of South Carolina, had disseminated throughout the land, began 
to bear fruit. 'J'hose false and degrading doctrines are based on the pre- 
posterous assumption that alavery is a blessing, and on the blasphemoaa 
assertion, that perpetual human bondage is an institution of divine origin. 
Circumstances took place favoring the adoption of these fallacious doc- 
trines by the slaveholding sections of the Union, and they led, ly degrees, 
to the organization of an encroaching slaveocraey. — A brief analysis of 
that slaveocraey, of its spirit, of its tactics and general organization, will 
be appended in a subsequent number. 

The coutrast between the views entertained by the slaveholders who 
framed the Constitution of 1788, and those now urged by the ^kveocrata 
of 1S50, can be thus further explained. 

The^ Slaveholdersof 1776 down to 1788, were actuated by elevated and 
ennobling seutimente, and in consequence they accomplished great and 
glorious results ; they felt " a decent respect for the opinions of mankind," 
they deprecated the cruelty and the evils of Slavery, they legislated to 
restrict it, and they actually provided (Ae mode and laid down the time (aa 
vrill be shown in the course of this investigation) when it might be al- 
together abolished; but the Slaveocrats of 1850 are, oa the contrary, 
under the influence of those base and ignoble feelings which lower and 
debase human character, and never obtain any creditable result ; cupidity 
is their moving principle; they feel bo shame, they proclaim loudly that 
Slavery is the corner stone of liberty— they violate daily the most plain 
provisions of the Constitution, as will be demonstrated in a subsequent 
number, while they have the unblushing affrontery to invoke said instru- 
ment as their shield against alleged aggressions from the north ; and 
finally, they have been encouraged last year by selfish, time-serving 
Northern Doughfaces, by the jars and bickerings of poLtical opponents, 
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end the consequeatial supinetiess of Congress, tosetforlh a most unwar- 
ranted and audacious pretension, namely :— that of extending Slavery 
beyond the lioiits prescribed by the Constitution, and of spreading its cor- 
rupting influence in all the new Territories of the United States, threat- 
ening openly disunion in case their demaud be not complied with. Such is 
the contrast between the encroaching stand assumed by the Slaveocrats 
of 1850, and the position deliberately taken by the Slaveholders in 1788 ; 
the obvious inferences to be drawn therefrom are plain enough to the 
impariial investigator, but in order to clear up altogether the mis- 
tification which shrouds a subject so completely obscured by the sophis- 
try of Attorneys and of Politicians on both sides of the question, I 
intend to transcribe faithful extracts from official documents, and to quote 
such provisions of the Constitution as will irrefujably prove, that the 
above representation of facts is strictly true ; and I will then draw out 
therefrom, such obvious inferences as will lay bare the recklessness and 
unconstitutionality of the course adopted by the Slaveocrats of 1859, 
while, on the other hand, the general misconception of the true points at 
issue manifested, not only by the zealots of the "peculiar institution," 
but even by the opponents of Slavery, will be forcibly and clearly pointed 

Jefferson. 
(Continued page 15.) 



SLAVERY AKD SLAVEOCRACY-SO. 2. 

Washington, March 9tli, 1850. 
While the first number of this series of articles was on its way to New 
York, Mr. Daniel Webster was delivering a speech in the Senate, wherein 
he expatiates at length on the same point which I have already treated, 
namely : the striking contrast existing between the views entertained on 
the subject of slavery by the slaveholders, at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, and the slaveholders of the present generation. But the obvious 
inferences and deductions to be drawn from that fact, are earefuUy kept 
out of view, or else are glossed over and distorted by Mr. Webster, who 
joins stoutly in the cry of "Wolf!" " Wolf!" against the North and the 
Free Soilera, while he has nothing at all to say against the Slaveocrats^ 
poor fellows ! whom he considers as very much abused ; escept, however, 
in case they mean to dissolve the Union ; but he takes good care not to 
accuse them of that naughty intention, and he goes so far as to intimate 
that the Nashville Convention is meant merely for conciliatory purposes. 
It is intended, in a subsequent number, to append a brief review of the 
most important speeches delivered this session on the subject of slavery ; 
this will be a proper place to enlarge my strictures on a speech so remark- 
able ioT plasticity of logic, as to furnish positive evidence that the great 
"espounder" is actually defunct. The strictures above alluded to will, 
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of course, include the Tarioiis inferences and conclusions wtioh may he 
obvionsly drawn from the historical facts so, clearly presented by Mr. 
Webster; they will expose in a strong light, and will bring out in full re- 
lief, the contemptible position voluntarily assumed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

I will, now, proceed to establish the point laid down towards the con- 
elusion of No. 1 of this series of articles. (See page 18.) 

In order that the general bearings of the Constitution, and the purposes 
it was intended to carry out and subserve, may bo properly understood 
and appreciated, it is proper to quote in full the concise preamble wherein 
they are specially enumerated. It is as follows : 

" We, the People or the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America." 

The language of the above preamble is perfectly clear, and cannot be 
misunderstood ; it states, positively and emphatically, that " the Constitu- 
tion" is willed and ordained by the Feopk of the United Stales, and not, 
as it has been pretended, by tJie States acting, each, as a distinct power or 
sovereignty ; that it is not, in one word, a compact between the States — 
but that it is a compact entered into by the majority of the People of the 
United States, through delegates appointed in each State, This novel fea- 
ture in the form of governments, characterizes the striking difference be- 
tween the weakness and unsteadiness of the confederacy anterior to 1788, 
and the elasticity and vigor of the actual Constitution. Well, now, that the 
fed attorneys of the Slaveocracy pretend that the inhabitants of the United 
States are not ime People, that tiey do not constitute me Nation, that 
they belong respectively to a distinct State, forming part of a confederacy 
of States, it becomes proper to expose this fallacy, and to vindicate the 
truth, by quoting the clear import of the Constitution ; any person of com- 
mon capacity who will take the trouble to read it attentively, will be con- 
vinced, that the waggeries and the new-fangled theories set up by the 
Apostle of Slavery and his disciples, concerning the compact between the 
States— the equilibrium between the two sections, i. e. North and South — 
the sectional and paramount allegiance which they proclaim is due to the 
South by the Senators and Representatives which they send to Congress tff 
perform the mockery of an oath— all, are alike fallacious and unconstitu- 
tional. It is true that the Constitution provides, Art. XH. (of theAmend- 
mente,) that "The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution z,Tt reserved to the Smies respectively, or to the People,"]flxt 
this provision has been ordained by " the People," and not by the States, 
as distinct powers ; and the peculiar fealvre which distinguishes the Con- 
stitution of the United States as ratified in 1788, from the Articles of 
Confederation entered into in 1778 between the thirteen " United States 
of America," is, as above stated, a "novel feature in the form of govern- 
ments." The subject well deserves the study of the investigator, and it 
will be, accordingly, carefully examined in another number ; but my actual 
purpose in noticing it now, is to demonstrate thereby, that the people of 
the United States, by ordaining the Constitution of 17S8, have, in point 
of fact, understood and agreed upon simultaneously — to form mie People, 
and to conatitute om Hatim. The Father of bis Country so understood 
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it, as may he seen from the following extiact from his Farewell Address to 
the People of the United States : " The unity of goTernment which 
constitutes jou one People, is also now dear to me," &o. ; and further, 
" the name of Amebicak which belongs to you, in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local disc rim ations. " 

The stand taken hy the Slaveocrats of 1850, as to the Constitution, be- 
ing "a compact between the two sections, &o." supported as it is by tlo 
doctrines emphatically proclaimed in the Senate by Mr. Butler of South 
Carolina, namely : that the Senators and Representatives elected to Con- 
gress by the Slaveooracy, owe their allegiance to their States and to the 
South first, and secondly, only, to the Union; is thus shown hy tie abovo 

filain exposition of the clear import of the Constitution, to be altogether 
allacious ; and, not only derogatory to the Constitution, but embodying a 
positive infringement of its fundamental principle, constituting a manifest 
violation of the oath of allegiance to the Union, which every Senator and 
Representative is bound to record previous to taking his seat in Congress ; 
and the men, who profess and proclaim the above fallacious doctrmes, are 
not hotter, therefore, than rank traitors to their country. 

The wide range of topics required to he discussed in order to throw 
&ifficient light on the complicated mystification I have undertaken to clear 
up, will make it necessary, for perspicuity sake, lo class some of tho 
points treated, undeE special heads, so that reference may be made, dis- 
tinctly, to each of theih whenever proper, without interrupting the pro- 
gress of the investigation : my remarks and conclusions on the fint point 
laid down at the start of the article of the 6th instant, will be summed up 
tinder the following head : . 



It is intended, under this head, to prove the correctness and the strict 
truth of the foUowina: assertions, to wit; 

That Congress, under the existing Constitution, has the right 
To legislate onTt^rritories, 
To exclude Slavery from the Territories, 
To provide for the formation and ereolion of new Slates, 

And, lastly, that Congress has the right— to require, as an indispensable 
condition lo the admission of any new State into the Union, that the Con- 
stitution of such new State skall prohibit Slavery wUhin ils borders and 
jttHsdiclion. 

It has been already ascertained in the course of this investigation, that 
the majority of Slaveholders, at the time the Constitution was adopted, 
looked upon Slavery as a. degrading institution infringing on natural rights 
and as a moral and political evil which ibcy felt it their duty to restrict, 
and, in the course of time, to abolish whenever practicable. 

In the year 1787 a convention of delegates, wherein Slaveholders had a 
preponderating influence, met in Philadelphia, duly authorised to frame 
the existing Constitution, The Congress of the Confederation, styled, 
" United States of America," — was, at that very same time, in session in 
New York, and enacted, on the 13th of July of that year, an ordinance 
prohibiting Slavery and human servitude in tile territory northwest of the 
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river Ohio ; tliis territory took up and comprehended the whole of the dtf- 
then belonging to the United States. The movements and the do- 



ings of hoth the Congress and Convention, were in a great n 
bined together ; and, as some of the leading men of the times were mem- 
bers of both bodies, they actually labored anderstandingly, part passu, for 
the same purpose, namely : that of preparing organic hiws for completing 
the frame of the Constitution. 

The ordinance of 1787, exclading slavery from the whole territory be- 
longing tothel/nited States, was passed by the unanimous vote of all 
the slaveholders who were members of the Congress ; it contained pro- 
visions for dividing the territory info five slates, and thus further it pro- 
vides for the formation of these states, " and whenever any of the said 
states shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such state shall 
be admitted, by its delegates, into the Congress of the United Stales, on 
an equal footing with the original states in all respect whatever ; and shall 
be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and state government ; — 
Peovided the constitution and the government so to be formed, shall be 
republican, and in conformity to the prindpks contained in these articles." 
These articles are six in number, and Article VI. provides, that " there 
shall be neither Slavery -nor involuntary Servitude in the said territory, 
Ste.'* It folTovfs, therefore, according to the^rinapfesand the provisions 
thus laid down, that no new Stale can he admitted into the Union, txcept 
with a conslilution prohibiting Slavery. 

While the Congress was thus legislating for the exclusion of Slavery, 
the Convention sitting in Philadelphia was progressing in framing the con^ 
stitulion. It was finally accomplished on the 17th of September, after a 
session of about four months, and the same views and feelings which 
prevailed in the Congress were also manifested in the convention ; the 
fffiovision concerning the delivering up of persons escaping from service, 
which is included in Article VI. of the ordinance, may be cited as one 
instance, it reads as follows ; " Provided always that aay person escaping 
into the same (the Territory,) from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
reclaimed, &c." 

Well, the substance and the very phraseology of the above provision 
is inserted in Article IV. Section 11 of the Constitution of the Uciled 
States. The similarity of views entertained on the same subjects by both, 
the Congress and the Convention, is altogether' remarkable ; this mutual 
understanding between these two bodies was the cause, on the other baud, 
that many enactments well understood no doubt, at that time, to be aux- 
iliary, or to refer to the acts from one of the bodies to those of the other, 
were not as clear and poinled in their reference to each other as they 
ought to have been ; and this is the place to illustrate that point, by bring- 
ing out an important fact which is hardly known on account of its having 
been mistiSed and kept out of sight by an everlasting controversy between 
interested partisans ; that fact is — that the Constitution of the United 
States contains no provision whatever concerning Territories in a general 
sense. Clause second of Section III, Article IV, has been cited often 
as being applicable to that .^oint, but this is evidently wrong, and any- 
body who will carefully scan its meaning will be convinced that it con- 
veys no power to legislate on Territories. Said clause reads as follows : 
" The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rvles 
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aid regulations rest)t;<^liiig the Tenilorif , or oilier property belonging to 

' ; United Slates." Territory is used \athis clause in the singular 

V to the " 



ber, and alludes obviously to the " territory" that had just been 1( ^ 
upon by the Congress of (he Confederation. This second clause has ii 
fact no definite meaning, unless it be taken in coonexion with the ordinance ; 
but in order that future legislators mijrht cot misunderstand its bearing, 
a pointed reference to the ordinance ought to have been made. As to the 
n«rf/ii/"fWes ami re^a/ffiions" alluded to in said Wause, they apply merely 
to such rules and regulations as might be necessary, from time to time, to 
carry out the organic and fundamental law enacted by said Congress under 
the form of an ordinance. The first Congress under the Constitution acted 
accordingly, by enacting an Act, entitled an Act " To provide for the 
Territory Northwest of the River Ohio — approved August 7th, 17S9. — 
George Washington, President of the United States." — Said Act was 
enacted for the purpose expressed therein, of adapting " the ordinaDce 
of the United States in Congress assembled" — " to ihe present Constitu- 
tion of the United States." 

The fact that the first Congress under the Constitution passed an Act 
having in view to give full effect to the ordinance of 1787, is important to 
record, as it confii-ms a presumption already made obvious by corrobora- 
ting circumstances, namely : — that the ordinance of 1787 was held by 
the framersof the Constitution as organic and fundamental law, and as em- 
bodying their views, concerning the proper basis of the legislation required 
to prepare states to be so constituted as to enable them to be admitted 
into the Union; or else, had not this been the case, they would, no doubt, 
have enacted provisions indicating and determining their own ^iews. This 
was not done ; they did not even provide for fhe eventual formation of 
new states, implying evidently, thereby, that the new states that might 
hereafter be formed or created, ought to be so formed and created accor- 
ding to the principles already laid down in the ordinance of 1787 : the 
conclusion becomes thereby irresistible, that the convention endorsed (he 
ordinance of the Congress, and that it was held and understood to be 
inherently connected with the constitution. Tlie fact that the constitution 
of 1788 contains no provision to legislate on Territories, confers no 
powers to form or elect new states, is in itself evidence that the ordinance 
was held to be the organic law which controlled the subject, as it would 
be absurd to suppose that the framers of the Constitution could have 
omitted to provide for such obvious contingencies. Moreover, the Con- 
stitution provides, Article IV, Section III— that " iVew States may he 
admitted into the Union, &c," but as no other provision, except those 
enacted in the ordinance of 17S7, can be found therein to provide for 
creating or erecting these new slates, it follows consequently, that the 
right exercised by Congress in various circumstances lo iegislate on 
Territories, to exclude Slavery, and to create or form new states, is de- 
rived from, and is based on, the provisions of said ordinance. The Congress 
of the Confederation had, by the treaty of 1783, become fully invested 
with tte sovereign jurisdiction over Territories, exercised by Great 
Britain previous to the Declaration of Independence. It had, therefore, 
the indisputable right to legislate on these territories and to prohibit. 
Slavery ; and the Congress did so, by its ordinance of the 13th of July, 
1787. — This "right" is, in fact, inherent to all sovereign powers.— -It can, 
however, of course, be waived as a matter of policy. Weil, the Constitu- 
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tion of ]7oS resiricted said right to a cerfain degree, and the provisloaa 
containing those restrictions are neoeasarily binding on Congress under 
Kiid Constitution ; hul aU or any part, of the " ri<fht» exercised b^ the 
Congress of the Oonfederaiion which has not been expressly restricted, be- 
longs ngktfulty to Congress under the existing Constitution.— It is an inhe- 
rent nyht which requires no assertion. 

Now, that the origin of the » right" of Congress to legislate on Terri- 
tories, &c., and oil Wavery, has been satisfactorily traced np, now that the 
" right" itself has been irrefutably established, [ will proceed (o investi- 
gate the extent and the iimils of that right under this Constitution 

i he debates which took place in the Convention while the framing of ■ 
the consumtion was progres.sing, indicate clearly the prevailing senlimeQts 
of Its framers and of the slaveholders in general on the subject of Slavery 
Jhe new fangled doctrine » that Slavery is the corner stone of Liberty," 
that It IS a blesstng of " dime origin," had neither perverted their judg- 
ment, nor contaminated their morals ; they held human honda^^e to be a 
cruel and disgraceful infringement of natural rights; they held that it was 
as IS reeoraed ia Mr, Webster's speech of the 7th instant, "a blight, a 
blast, a scourge, and a curse ;" there were then, as he states, » no terms of 
reprobation of iSIayery so vehement in the North of that day, as in the 
fconth. AU the authentic records still existing of these times concur in 
represeutmg the convention which framed the constitution as reflectino- 
the judgment and sentiments of the slaveholders in the South A 
leading majority of its members were from slaveholdiag Stales, and the 
blaveholders were thereby enabled to embody in the constitution such 
provisionsas would, according to fheirjudgment, guard their immediate in- 
terests from being jeopardized, so long as slavery could not be abolished 
■with safety to the community and advantage to the degraded slave 

1 hese provisions were not, as it has since been often wrongly represent^ 
ed-a compromise between the .North and the South, or between ihe 
falaye States and the Free States— nor was it, as has been dreamt of 
lately— to establish an equilibrium between two antagonist sections of the 
counlry. 'I hese provisions embodied merely the settlement of a diffe- 
renteof opinion between the Slaveholders themselves. Some of them 
thought that Slavery could he abolished almost immediately, others thouc^ht 
It would take at least twenty years ; these last prevailed, and the foilowTng 
provisions were accordingly drawn up and embodied in the Constitution :, 

" Article I, Seolion IX— The migrolii 
Stalea now fxisling shall think proper lo 
^riorto 1808, &o." 

liolVi™i;,tr'°"",'«'''"'^^u~pl''^'^°'^'''" ""'' direct (a:tea shall be sppor- 
ihXl M*' r"^ ^ u.'l" "'"'='' '""^ ^' '""^"^'^'^ "i""'" 'i>^ Union, nceording to 

their reapeeli™ number! whieh .hall be cleiermi-ed by nddi„s to the mhoh number of 

fco J^;d''tf';i«r%''''"»'' '." ^"'=^ ^"^ " """"^^ "^ ^^''"•^■"' e^cl^Lg In- 
(nans not laxtd, tbree-fiftlia of all other persons, i(c/' 

"Article IV, Seolion II, Cknse 3— No per«in held to Ktviee or labor in one Stale 

under ihe kws .hereof, eseapi„e inlo another, .haU in c.a„...„.ZJTJ ,",™t „"!' 

laUon therein, be discharged from EUeh service or 

claim of ihe parly lo whom such service or labor m 



,, ;""o:'-"- "•"' '^""=-n^i"^j 'JUL as soon as the time was espired 

teat IS, m ISOe, Congress legislated to prohibit that inhuman traffic under 



The first of the above provisions suspended for twenty years the rlzht 
of Congress to abolish sla^^e-trade ; but as soon as the time was expired, 
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very heavy penalties, and Las ooiitinued ever since, from time lo time, to- 
legislate on the subject. 

The investigator will observe, that the use of fhe terms slave, and slavery, 
seems to have heen carefully avoided in the phraseology of the ahove pro- 
visions; this was done inlentionally, and proceeded from the following 
motives : — First, because " a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind," and a hecoming sense of shame, prevented the framers of the con- 
stitution from polluting thai instrument with exprcB^ions which mi^rht im- 
ply to the world, that the model Republic upheld and fostered "human 
bondage. Second, because, as slated by Mr. Madison, himself a slave- 
hoidfr— they did not wish lo see it recognized by the constitution of the 
United States, that there couM be ant/ property in men— and it will he 
observed, that the consiitution, in accordance with this intent, does not 
requires that " fugitive slaves" shall be delivered up ; it requires Id sub- 
stance—that persons bound to sermce in one state ntid escaping into 
another shall be delivered up. This clause 3rd, as above transcribed iti 
full, was worded after debate and deliberation, mifc/siajidiffls/^, and its 
import ought to be taken according to the meaning attached to it when 
it was adopted. 

The third motive for purposely avoiding the use of the terms slave ami 
Slavery, controlled the whole question ; it proceeded from the fact, that 
the above transcribed thrGepo-vUloDs were not intended lo be permanent. 
It was obvious (o the slaveholders, as remarked by Mr. Webster in his late 
speech, " that slavery could not be continued in this oountry, if the im- 
portation were made to cease ; and therefore, they (the framers of the 
Constitution) provided, that after a certain period the importation might 
be prevented by the act of the New Government ;" and further, " we must 
take along with us in the whole of this discussion— that the conviction of 
all men was that if the importation of slaves ceased, the white race would 
multiply faster than the black race, and that slavery would therefore grad- 
ually wear out and esp^re." Well, the statement just made, namely, 
that the three provisions above transcribed were not intended, by the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, t3 be permanent, is fully corroborated by the 
tact that |hc Constitution itself contains a clause which indicates the 
mode and the (me when slavery may be prohibited by Congress under 
eaid Constitution. This " fact" stands as an irrecusable proof that the 
convention did contemplate to enable Congress within a short period, t» 
prohibit slavery ra all the States wherein it had been restricted and tol- 
^ erated m pursuance of the three temporary provisions above alluded to 

i he Constitution provides, Article V, that amendments-" shall be va- 
lid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratiHed 
by fhe legislatures of three-fourths of the several States- provided that 
no amenament which may be made prior to 1S08 shall in any manner af- 
tect the first and fourth clanses in the ninth section of Art. 1." (See 
Art. V. entire, page 19.) 

It is, thereby, evident, according to the clear importof the above clause, 
that slavery night have been prohibited in all the States by Congress un- 
der this Constitution, as early as in tho year 1808, if three-fourths of the 
ie^slatures had ratified an amendment to the Constitution to that affect : 
and it IS, moreover, manifest that it would have been prohibited accord- 
ingly, long ago, if a disgraceful change had not taken place in the feelings, 
ojjintons, and views of the slaTOholdere in the Southern States, llis 
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change, and fkt base sentiments whioh have brought it about, will be ex- 
posed and dcYeloped in a separate number. 

The /ac(8 which have been logically established in the course of the above 
research and exposition, will now be brought up in conuesion with eaith 
other, and briefly summod up as follows : 

Ilia a/ac(, that the Congress of the Confederation did legislate on the 
whole territory belonging, then, to the United States ; that it excluded 
slavery therefrom, and that it provided for the formation of five States 
which could not be admitted into the Union, except with a constitution 
prohibiting slavery. 

It is a fact, that the Sovereign Power of the Congress to issue the or- 
dinance of 1787rightfully belonged to said Congress, which, by the treaty 
of 17S3, became fully invested with the sovereign jurisdiction exercised 
by Great Britain before the Declaration of Independence. 

7/ is a fact, that Congress under this Constitution, became duly invest- 
ed with the same sovereign powers as those exercised by the Congress of 
the Confederation ; subject, of course,to such restrictions as might be laid 
down in the Constitution. 

/( is a fact, that the new Constitution contained three provisions having 
obviously in view to guard the interests of the slaveholders, so as to give to 
the existiiiy States the control over slavery within these exisiing States ; 
but it is also a fact, that these three provisions were not intended to be 
permanent, and that Art. V. of the Constitution actually provided for the 
repeal of these three provisions, and for the consequential prohibition of 
slavery in al! the States, by act of Congress. 

Tt is a fact, finally, that the Constitution of ]78S contamsno provision, 
whether for preventing or restricting Congress from exercising such in- 
herent sovereign powers, concerning territories, and the formation of new 
States, &c. as had been, rightfijlly, exercised by the Congress of the 
Confederation, and that Congress has, therefore, the " right" to ordain and 
enact — that no new state shall be admitted into the Union, except with a 
Constitution pTohibithig slaua-y. 

The special and direct inferences and conclusions to be drawn from this 
chain of facts, are now apparent, palpable, and irresistible — there is no 
need of further explicitaess — they irrefutably establish the correctness and 
the strict truth of the assertions enumerated underneath the first para- 
graph at the head of this article, to wit : 

That Congress, under the existing Constitution, has the right 
To legislate on territories, 

To exclude slavery from the territories, * 

To provide for the formation, and erection of New States. 

And lastly, that Congress haa the right to require as an indispensa- 
ble condition to the admission of any new State into the Union, that the 
Constitution of such new Stats shall prohibit slavery within Us borders 
and jurisdiction . 

Among the facts abcee enunciated, it has been ascertaiaed that the Con- 
stitution of 178S contains no provisions whatever restricting Congress 
from exercising the same inherent sovereign right to abolish Slavery in 
Territories, &c., as rightfully belonged to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. I will now demonstrate, tbat the Cmislitution itself mokes inh& duty 
of Congress to abolish Slavery whenever and wherever it may happen to 
have jurisdiction. 
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The irac intent of the Constitution is embodied in its preamble, which 
Sets forth ia clear and precise terms the special purposes it is intended to 
carry out. It reads as follows : 

" We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure ihe bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity^ Ao ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America." 

Slavery, in pursuance of three provisions inserted into the Constitution, 
had been restricted, as I have already shown, within the, llien exhting 
Stales, the jurisdiction of Congress therein having been, thereby, tem- 
porarily suspended ; but beyond the bouodaries of Ihe then existing 
Stales, the intent of the Constitution is absolute, and it is obviously the 
duty of Congress, " in order to secure liberty," to prohibit Slavery 
wherever it has jurisdiction. Moreover, Article IV, Section III of the 
Constitution, provides that" New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union." The right of imposing conditions is thus reserved to 
Congress, because the framers of the Constitution used, no doubt under- 
standingly, the dnbifative tense " may" in the above clause. WelJ, on the 
one hand, the intent of the Constitution is clear, that it has been ordained 
and intended " to secure liberty, &c." On the other hand, Congress 
has the right to impose, within tbe attribute of its jurisdiction, conditions 
to theadmiasionofnewStates into the Union. It is, therefore, its 6ouw- 
den dttiy,under this Constitution, to require that no new States shall be 
admitted except with a Constitution probibiting Slavery. 

Political scribblers and the attorneys of the slaveocracy, will pretend, 
no doubt, that " we, the People of the United States," was intended for 
" we, the " v>kile" people of the United States, &c.," but their assertions 
■will only deceive those who are not acquainted with the history of our 
Resolution, or those persons who wish to be deceived. The slaveholders 
who framed the Constitution, James Madison by instance, were neither 
unpriDcipIed sophists, nor hyppocrites : they meant what they clearly ex- 
pressed, they were as sincere in the wording of the preamble as they and 
other slaveholders were, when they appealed to God for the truth of the 
following declaration " we hold these truths to be self evident, that, all 
men are born equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
vnalienabk rights ; that among those are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." Jefferson. 



SLAVERY AND SLAyEOCRACY-NO, 1, 

(Continued from page 7.) 



, Maecb fith, 1850, 
I intend, moreover, to set forth at length the details and the result of a 
careful investigation of the origin, the extent, and the precise limits of the 
" right" of Congress, under the Constitution, lo legislate on Slavery ; it 
establishes the fact, that the " right" of Congress to legislate on that 
subject, is actually, more radical and comprehensive than the one eom- 
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t)ri!hended in the restriction generally called the " Wilmot Proviso," and 
the reasoning to sustain ihe constitotionality of said " right," will be 
found indisputable, which is more than can be said in regard to some of 
the argiaaenti urged in support of said Proviso. 

The developement and the result of the investigation above alluded to 
■will be preceded by an argumentative review, whioh will facilitate and 
contribute materially, to explain and clear up the mystification existing on 
the " absorbing question of the day." 

The Declaration of Independence issued, "in (he name and by 
authority of the good People of these (British) Colonies" by the Repre- 
sentatives of the thirteen United States of America, on tho 4th of July, 
1776, was an event that created immense sensation in Europe ; this 
was owing, particularly, to the tone of the public mind prevalent at the 
time that it was proclaimed J and therefore also, to the nature of the stand 
taken, and to the principles defined in that eloquent Declaration, The 
great and celebrated writers of the age of Louis the XIV, had already 
sown the seeds of Liberty ; the minds of the people were prepared to 
vindicate the nnalienable rights of man. Voltaire, Rousseau, the 
philosophers Diderot, D'Alembert, and a host of others, had by their im- 
tnortal writings worked up a general ferment, and thfe solemn " appeal to 
the opinions of mankind'''' contained in the Declaration of Independence, 
sustained as it was by the hold truths which it promulgated, found an 
enthusiastic response in thousands of hearts who vibrated in harmoni- 
ous congeniality to the noble sentimenis therein expressed. It was the 
intensity of the feelings thus excited, which tore the noble born La 
Fayette from the arms of his young bride, and impelled him with so many 
Other high minded Volunteers, to take «p arms and cross the Atlantic at 
considerable risk, and at their own expense, to fight the Battle op 
FREEnoM. The patriotic self-Sacrifice manifested by this bold and hazard- 
ous resolve had an electrical effect, not only in Europe, but in America; it 
was followed by shipment of arms, of ammunitions, of renjitlances of 
money generously forwarded, and the enthusiastic feelings of the French 
people, actually drove Louis the XVllh, against his own judgment and 
forebodings as a Monarch, to take up the cause of Liberty, by declaring 
War to England. 

The calm investigator who scrutinizes carefully causes and effects, who 
takes into due consideration the peculiar circumstances of the limes, 
cannot fail to perceive, that the principal elements which secured, ulti- 
Inately, the Independence of the Uniled Stales, were created and set in 
motion by a. primitive impulse ; the nature and character of this primary 
impulse, and the enthusiastic feelings which it originated, are both 
resumed in the mighty effect produced on the fermentative state of the 
public miad, then existing in Europe, by the eloquent appeal to the 
opinions of mankind, and by the bold assertion of tho unalienable rights of 
man, both solemnly proclaimed jn the memorable Declaration of the 4lh 
of July, under a reverential invocation for support " to the Supreme 
Judge of the world." 

Tho views above developed, indicate clearly, that the successful 
isiue of our seven years struggle for Independence was brought about, 
mainly if not wholly, by the electrical effect produced by the immortal 
instrument which embodied the solemn appeal addressed to mankind by 
the Representatives of America ; and, it may be safely asserted, that the 
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bold vindication before lie world, of priticiplei on tie maliimile rinSft 
ofvian which were so trnlbfullj defined, md ao noblj prockimed by the 
Wlj-sri Pa tiols who mulually, under Divine Providence, pledfed to 
each olher Iheir livei, their fortunes, and their sacred honor for IhS Irulh 
of their Dedaralum, was, actually, the primcru c««se which led to the 
achieveimnt of our Independence. If France had not declared war 
against England, Spain and Holland would have taken no part in the 
contest, and the immense force which Great Britain was obliged to scat- 
ter tar and near to defend her extensive possessions and protect her own 
shores from these three powerful opponents, would have been eonoenlra- 
led to crush the spirit of Independeace^ «nder ihott cii-ciim.lo.ce., I& 
M(tio/i«i o/(fte ColouMis would hme become Imly desperate; the Loyalists 
would have mustered more numerous, and paralyzed considerably the 
eiiorls of the Patriots ; and the Revolutionary movement must have 
proved m the end, as miserable a failure as any we have had in modern 
times, when sympathy for the oppressed in Poland, in Hungary, &c has 
gone not much farther than to vapor out in speeches and declamations, 
the tact, that the achievement of our independence was owing to the 
pnmary course" above developed will be made still mote palpable by 
the following dlustialion-lt has been truly observed that theJe is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous-if our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, instead of having been dictated by the patriotic spirit predomiJanl 
among the slaveholders of 1776, had been made by men holding the doc- 
trines on slavery professed by the slaveocrats of 1S50, they wSild have 
in order to be consistent with those doctrines, somewhere qualified the 
language of the self-endent truth proclaimed in the declaration The 
substitution of a single word by another would have been sufiicient for thai 
purpose— The declaration contains the following sublime passage—" We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all ■«.» ore bon eV<i(, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain uualienaUe riatu ; that among 
thesearelife,/i6crty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
.l,i^7' " ''«'!,''»?"» ""■' fte pio-siaver, men of out days pretend 
that the umtlunable rights above enumerated belongs only to ijil. meni 
they would therefore, have made the above passage to read as follows 



inir T I , . y'""^ "louc uie auove passage to read as tollows: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that whim men are bm 
equal, tliat they are endowed by &c., &c." 

^ It is e«iy to perceive that the substitution of the single word—wHtTE 
instead ot, ALL--woold have, at once, destroyed the effect of the whole 
deelaralioa by obviously changing its character ; it would have made it as 
niiciito as It IS ..SSto in its original conception; the doctrine that— 
•toner, is the corner stone of Lberty"_would have found, at that time, no 
abettors in Europe ; and the enthusiastic vindicators a«d well wishers of 
fteedom, would have tendered no help whatever to enable slaveocrats to 
Mad and perpelnate human bondage. It may to emphatically asserted, 
therefore, that the British Colonies could not have afficted their indepen- 
dence If the slaveholders of 1776 had professed the same doctrine, a, 
those adopted by the slaveocrats of IS50. 

The great majority of the 56 immortal eignert of the Declaration of In- 
depeudence, were slaveholders, or representatives from slavehoiding 
JStates i their solemn declaration remains an authentic record vindioalin? 
not only, the unalienable rights of man," but condemnatory ot human 
bondage ; the radinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery, was adopted by the 
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■Congress of Ite Confederation composed principally of slavelioliJers who 
unanimotislif voted for it j and, finally, the Constitution of the United 
States which was framed in the same year, was also adopted by a major- 
ity of slaveholders. These three gooernmenlal organic inslruments prove 
conclusively, on the whole, that the great body of slaveholders, from 
the years 1776 to 17S8, considered slavery as "an infringement of natur- 
al rights," and as a social evil which, to say the least, they felt bound to 
restrict. 

The following quotations from the Constitution, (see page 8,) wilt 
enable the investigator, by expounding faithfully their obvious import, to 
efltablish clearly and forcibly, the following point, to wit : 

That the slaveocrats of 1850 have not only set forth new fanglcd, ab- 
surd, and degrading doctrines, contrasting disgracefully with the noble 
sentiments which animated such slaveholders as Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and others, who would have spurned and rejected said doctrines 
■with contempt ; but that the slaveocracy has, since last year particularly, 
assumed and taken an encroaching stand, not only derogatory, hut m 
direct violation of the Constitution. 

(lo be Coatiiud and concluded in Ikj Secosd Part.) 

Jeffersow. 



New Yoek, ArniL 15th, 1850. 

Travelling, aod B change of iFsiiif nee, have delayed over two weeks the publicatioa 
of the preceding pages. The whole of No. 1 was intended originally lo precede No, 2, 
but the point developed in the firat number having been materially strenglhened by the 
hiatoricQl facts recorded in the speech delivered on the 7lh of March, by Mr. Webster, 
it has been thought proper, iu this nevr airaagement, to divide in three distinct parts, the 
mailer contained in ihe firEt number. 

It lias been staled in (he " Inltoductory Remarks," at the head of this pamphlet, that 
the " object in view" of the writer was to carry into others the conviction of his own 
mind, by " txpounding, failhfnlly and conacientioaiily, the Conslit-alion, &.C. ;" he feels 
confident, that any reader of common intelligence who has followed attentively the 
cDaiae and the tracks indicated to this invesligation, will be satisfied, that the 
intricacies of " lie absorbing queslion of Ihe day" — may be easily explained and 
uldeiBtood, if the proper sources ef information are applied to. Unfortunately it is 
a peculiar trait of the American character, notwithstanding the general well spread 
inleUigenoe of the People, that those queslions that do not call into action direct self in- 
terest, do not excite individwtl inveatigation. The Press, and the pohtical partizans of 
the day, are relied on for such purposes ; but the Press, the political parlizans, and even 
die debales in Congress ; have mystified the qaesiioa, as will be shown in the second 
FART, ever since t'le purchase of Louisiana in 1803, forty-seven years ago, to. this day. 

The " peculiar trait" above alluded to, will account for the strange confusion pervad- 
ing public sentiment on the slavery qutation ; but it does not juati^ Uie course of the 
Pj^ss, nor that of politipal aspirants, as it is their bounden duly to ioveetigate impartial- 
ly tho question, and (o expound faithfully the Constitution ; but the co'iise of Ibe leading 
men of bolh political parties betrays unmistakeable tereiversationa, and in some cases, 
deep rooted corruption. It will be shown in the second part that the organization, in 
1835, of the slaveocracy which now, loa great extent, rules the country, is nitribulable to 
Ihe secret intrigues of Martin Van Barea ; this Northern Stalesman has altogeiher dia- 
graced the democratic party by involving it in the discreditable stand that parly then 
took, and generally has maintained since, on ihe slavery question. Now, in 1850, 
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anolher Norlhern Slatcsman, D. Webster, has disgraced likewise the whig party, so thai 
tbe t/aity-flrst Congrese bids fair (o ontstrip any other, in degrading concessions to the 
"%' iinwarranlPd and andacious pretensions ever yet set up hy the alaveoctaoy. 

Two Southern Senators, H. Clay and Tho. Benton, and some Southern representa- 
tives, have nohly stood up lately against the eDcroachmenis of the South, ehowina that 
there are yet a few Statesmen from the slaveholding States, who have not quite dc 
gcturated from the elevated sentiments which dielinguifhed ihe slaveholders who Iramed 
T A^^'u"}'"" ' , "," '"'"^''"''■le to see, that Mr. Clay has lately swerved from the 
stand he had recently taken on the suhject of the California Bill. 



ANALYSIS OF ARTICLE V. OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

A quotation of a portion only of Art. V. of the Constitution, has been made in No 
a, page 13 ; the portion quoted, contains its leading and prominent feature ; this has 
been done, in order that ila bearing, as applicable to the position intended to be deraon- 
Btraled thereby, should strike at once, as being obvious and to the point. 

The entire article is fronscribed verbatim underneath, so thai the reader may see by 
comparison, (hat tlie portion thereof quoted, page 13, is altogether faithful and correct — 
The portion which has been quoted is marlted underneath with inrerled commas. 

" ARTICLE v.— The Congress, whenever tao-ihirds of both Houses shall deem it 
" necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the applieaiion of the 
" Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
" amendmenfa, which, in either case, ' thall be valid to alt iatents and purjiottt, as a 
•Taktof this CoBSTrruTioN, loAen ratified bg the Legislatures of three-founht of 
•' the setieralStaies.'—or hy conventiona in three-fourths Ihereof, as the one or other 
" mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress ;—■ provided that no emend- 
"mentiBhich may be mads jnior to 1808, siaM in any manner affect thefirtt and 
fourth clause m the ninth lection of ihe first article;'— aad I hat no State, witbwit 
" lU consent, shall be deprived oi its equal suffrage in the Senate." 

It is therefore, evident, according to the clear import of the above Article V, that il 
was mtentionally provided for fn the Constitution, that Congress might esercise the 
" right- from the year 1808. to abolish slavery in all the Stales, whenever two-thirds 
of the Senate, and ihree.fourths of the Legislatures of the several States would vote an 
amendmeiil to that effect. Moreover, the 1st elauffi in the IX section of Art. I, is 
one of the three provixiom devised by the framers of the Constitution, to guard the in- 
terest of slaveholders from being jeopardised, while Slaverv would conlinue to eiist 
The4lh clause in the same section, same article, relates to another of these " Three 
provisions, which providea,^how Eepresen la lives and diiect taxes shall be apportioned 
among the Slates— via : clause 3d, in section II, Art. 1. The fact, that these two pro- 
visions were allowed to be repealed after 1S08, ia conclusive, as to the time when the 
iramers of the Constliution contemplated that slavery might have been prohibited in all 
Uie States, by act of Congress ; this is positive proof, that they did not expect that pro- 
tection to slave interest would be much longer necessary after 1808. It is cwtainly very 
clear, that the " Three provisions" originally devised to protect the slaveholding interest 
were not intended to be ejcepied from bemg repealed ; an eiception is actually made 
m Art. V, to the following effect : " That no Slate without its consent shall be deprived 
ot its equal suffrage in the Senate." If it had been intended to exempt the aforesaid 
■' Three provisions" from being repealed, they would, of course, have been enumerated 
and speeihed in addition to the above exception. 

The bearing of Art. V, taken in connexion with Uie clearly espres^ed provision em- 
bodied in the first ckuse of section IX, Art. 1, eorroborates the fact, that ihe framers of 
the ConsUtalion did not intend that the right to legislate on slavery should he withheld 
from CnngtesB ; Ihe Constitution has jirovided merely, to restrict and suspend Ihe in- 
herent " right" of Congress over that question for a limited time. It is true that the 
Slaveocracy, and their Northern alhes, assert peremptorily— that Congress has no dalega- 
ted rieht to Ipj-isIhIp n., slavery— hat the very siit]>ension for a limited tune of this pow- 
.1 „r — ijtin IX, Alt. 1 , is a clear acknowledgement of its 

act the " su?pension." or Ihe prohibition, of what 
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20 
Finallv, Art. V. of the Conslitution, embodies the two following fundamental prin- 
apUo, to mt : First, that a majority of the People in eighteen Slalea, bj- |n^l«"<;5' f ° 
exhibit Blayery in » minority of six or even of eight SlateB ; Seamd. tb»t the WiJ of a 
majority of the People in three-fourths of the Stales, is, parainounl and binding to the 
«hoU Union, eit^pt. ■' that no State without lis consent, sball be deprived of its equal 

^"TthsVbeln^fttleTinlhe preceding paragraph, that Slavery might be prohibited by 
Conaress in sii or even eight States, if the Union consisted oi twenty-four Stiile|. It 
may be effected in eight Siatea as follows :-lf two-thirds of t^e Senate le 32 Se^- 
tBifl vote for the prohibition of slavery, and the vote be ratified by a ma on ly of the 
ZlpU in the conventions of the three-fooiths of ihe States , slavery might be ht^ 
prohibited in eight States if a majority of the people in the conventions ol *»» ""' " 
these eight Slates, would vote for its prohibition, notwithstanding that 16 Senator, rep- 
icsenling " States' rights" in eight States, might hold out and stand for Slavery. 

RBMAKKS-U.«l.ee«n|^tje Aaai«o.^l^M^t..r eon«..„ed .„ U..« 

New YoRk, MArSlst, 1850. 

Beina anxious to present to the public the important and extraordinary fact establish- 
ed in No. -2. pages 7 to 15. -he^rsi edition of the first fart of this invesligalion wag, 
in consequence: published hastily wilhout the concluding part of No, 1, on Si-iVEHY 
AMD Slavbockacv : it is now included in this etcond edition. 

Advantage has been laten cf this new edition, for investigating further the bear- 
ings of Art. V. of Ihe Constitution ; this haa beeii done on "P'^™^' "V^'v^r he 
eiistins between the two "fundamental principles" embodied m said Art. V. and the 
development of " the novel feature m the form of governments," which is to be given 
in the forthcoming secobo pabt. 



SLAVERY A?iD SLAVEOCKACY-NO. 1. 

WASHiKGTOtJ, March 12th, 1850. 

Two very important facts, appearicgly forgotten, have been discover- 
ed and brOQgbt out id tbe course of this investigation ; the first fact 
made out, is, that clause second of section III, Art. IV. of the Constitu- 
tion, does not cover the Wilmot proviso ; it follows therefrom, that the 
arqumenls of those Free Soilers who support; that measure, on the 
Btrength of that clause, are without force. Said clause refers obviously 
to a spedal subject, and, it has no definite meaning unless it be taken m 
connexion vrith the ordinance of 1787, (see pages 10 and 11,) 

The second fact stands parallel, on account of the delusion and ignor- 
ance which has universally prevailed on the suhjeot, with the extraordiu- 
ary historical fact recorded in Clarkaon's history of the slave trade (1.) 

(1) Note— Theleprosy of Slavery which had disgraced the British Colonies for two 
centuries, had also extended inlo England. The laical rulers and the Church had given 
it their Bonction tbe most distinguished lawyers crouched beneath it, and the Lord Chief 
Justice ol the day affirmed its validity.— York and Talbot, the Attorney and the Solici- 
tor General, recorded, in 1729, the followiDg opinion : . „ .. . 

" We are of opinion, that a slave coming from Ihe West Indies into Great Bntain 
or Ireland, either with or without his master, does not became free—aai that hia mas- 
tet'B right and properfi/ in Mm, is not determined or varied by, &e." 

The laws of the land were at that lime perverted by the highest officers of tlie Grown, 
from nearly the same corrupt motives that our Constitution in the U. StatsB, has been 
mystified by our Statesmen, Congressmen, sectional biassed Judges, and pol.iica! Dem- 
amanes. The Slaveholders in England had, at that time, every thing m their own 
way when in 1765, a Bubordinatc Clerk in the Ordinance Department, named Granville 
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showing, that the true import of fundamental Brilisli law had been for & 
long series of years misrepresented and perverted by the highest legal - 
authorities of the country ; when said " tiue import" was, at last, suc- 
cessfully vindicated by the persevering efforts of an humble individual 
— Granville Sharp — who had no other support in the struggle he main- 
tained for seven years against the officers of the Crown, but the unbend- 
ing fortitude of his mind, and the unyielding determination of purpose he 
felt nerved with, by the conscientiousness that he was vindicating the 
cause of Truth. 

The second fad above alluded to is the one substantiated, page 13, 
namely : that the Oonstitufion itself contains a clause which, taken 
in connexion with other provisions, indicates evidently the mode and the 
lime when the framers of that instrument contemplated that Slavery 

Sharp, impeiled by humanily and by the love of truth, undetlook to vindicate Ihe real 
import of Ihe fundamentBl lows of Great BrilBiii, from the perversion of their leained 
expoandera : he had no inslructor but himself, no eneourager but his own conscience — 
he gave up two or three years to study English law — the resull of his research was pub- 
lished ; the arguments contained in hia book — against holding private property in the 
pertona of men — were found to be irresistible, and a prosecution entered into, againsl 
the devoted assertor of the nnalienable rights of man, by a slaveholder, which had beea 
pending for two years, was in consequence abandoned ; but it was only in 1773, that 
the perversions of tegls!alion originating in the highest authorities, supported by the 
greatest names, defended by a powerful faction, and assented to by almost anybody, 
were one after another detected, auecessfully exposed, and finally swept away, by the 
reaolule and persevering efforts of ihe consciencious vindicator ef trath. On the 23d 
of June, 1773, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield was actually constrained, after protracted 
delays and much tergiversation, to give judgment against previous legal decisions, by vir- 
tually acknowledging ■' that, he could not eiiy, Ihpt the laws of rfie Kingdom allowed 
property in the persons of men, and thai the prisoner most of course be discharged." 
The result of that judgment is well known ; from thai day. the principle was acknowl- 
edged by all British Courts, that^as soon as any slave seta his foot in England he he- 

The above narrative becomes aa interesting part of this investigation, because it il- 
luslratea an authentic and remarkable ease in British history of a prolonged popular 
mystification, which in its most striking and disgraceful features, resembles the delusion 
now existing in the United States, as (o the " true import" of the Constitution respect- 
ing its bearing on the subject of slavery — Judge Blacfcatone ihe gnat expounder. Lord 
Chief Justices, Solicitors and Attorneys of (he Crown, high dignitaries ef Ihe Church, 
&c., were perverting British law and advocated the cause of error in order to propitiate 
the slaveholder. Well, we have had, and we have now on our side, Martin Van Buren, 
Lewis Cass, Buchanan, Daniel Webster, nnd a host of aspiring or corrupt Statesmen, 
hypociitical Bishops and Clergymen, intriguing Lawyers, and polilicaljugglers, who have 
used, or now i;se, their influence to deceive and hoodwinic the People ol the United 
Slates, by mystifying and perverting the " clear imporv" of the Constitution ; but the 
similitude of the two cases cesses here ; the Northern allies of slavery in the United 
States go to greater lengths in di^racing themselves than their prototypes in Great Bri- 
tain ; they encourage all the unconstitutional demands of the Slaveocracy by tamely 
giving way to then- insulting and bullying threats ; the treasonable movements of the 
Slaveocrats, their daily audacious violation of the Constitution, are cringingly represen- 
ted by the Doughfaces, i. e. (lie Dae-Bouls, of the Free Stales, as justifiable, nay, even, 
as necessary to protect themselves from the aggressions of the Free Sollers! Cass, 
Dickinson, Wetisler, have asserted in the Senate, that the South have just cause of 
complaint aeainal the North ; and this same class of men are now giving their aid, and 
exercising their influence, to secure part of the insolent requisitions of the Slaveocracy 
by advocating them under the thin disguise of what they call a comprami»e — which is, 
in fact, nothing else bnt a degrading concession. 

Full details of the memorable seven years struggle briefly related above, are given m 
Clarkson's history of the rise and abolition of the slave trade. This valuable and in- 
structive work, a large in 8 vol. 600pages,waapuHishedinLondon— year, 1839. 
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up the corollarj' topics which are to be treated in the Second Part. 
Considering, however, Ihat personal business may prevent its publication 
for some timn, 1 take advantaee of this Second Edition to append, in an- 
ticipation, a few ri^marks on the false issue agitated at the present time 
ia Connress, where it has been introduced uuder the deceptive designa- 
tion of — The Compromise. 

"A compromise" is understood to mean an arrangement between par- 
ties having conflicting claims or rights, whereby each party gives up 
some portion of his own, and is compensated by getting some equivalent 
from the other. The Bill now before Congress, which is represented by 
H. Clay and other Senators as " a Compromise," does not even attempt 
to define the nature nor the extent of the claims or rights both relinquished 
and obtained hy the parties respectively, it cannot, therefore, ho called 
" a Compromise ;" those who represent it as such do it with the intent 
of mystifying the subject so as to be able, under cover of their misrepre- 
sentations, to accomplish ulterior designs. This pretended CompTomise 
cannot stand the test of the most superficial analysis ; it is based, alto- 
gether, on fallacious, flimsy, vague, and indefinite assumptions ; the do- 
bates in the Senate have divulged the general truth of this assertion ; 
several of the supporters of the proposed adjuslment, and among them its 
principal expounder, have been called to explain ihe meaning of some of 
its provisions, but the "meaning" given was at once_ contested by other 
warm abettors of said "adjustment," who stoutly maintain a contrary in- 
terpretation. The fact, that the originators of the proposed measure dis- 
agree radically on the hearing of its provisions, is a plain proof that the 
meaning of these provisions has been made equivocal, designedly. 

There is no need of further remarks to make it obvious that the pro- 
posed adjustmmt, when presented in the light of " a Compromise," is, 
actually, a fake issue created by its concocters for the purpose of decep- 
tion. On the other hand, if the terms and provisions of said "adjust- 
ment" are investigated per se, by faking into consideration the circum- 
stance which have brought about its elaboration, and the Teal question at 
issue, it will be perceived, that this "adjustment" ia altogether deceptive, 
and that it is intended as a screen to shroud a flagrant violation of tlie 
legitimate rights of Congress, which "legitimate rights" it is its hounden 
duty, under the Constitution, to exercise and to enforce. This pretended 
"adjustment" embodies conceasims of a most degrading character that will 
eventually, consign the prominent Northern Abettors of the "pecu- 
liar institution" to deserved infamy. An important point connect;d with 
this subject will be developed in an outline to be given (see page 4) " of 
the spirit, the tactics, and the general organization of the Slavcocracy," 
wherein it will be shown, that the proposed "adjustment" will not con- 
ciliate those that it ia attempted to propitiate ; and that the agitation will, 
continue, so as to furnish a chapter to the historian, who will have to record 
the names of diaunionists and conspirators, on the one side, and of the base 
betrayers of our Constitutional rights, on the other. 

The strict truth of the above aaacrtions will be made palpable to the 
reader, in the argumentative recapitulation which is to close the Second 

(End of the Fmsi PaB*.) 
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